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Early Library History 


This number is devoted in large part to the early library movement in Minnesota. 
For some time past the Lirsrary Division has been planning the publication of several 
issues to be given over to various aspects of library history. Frank Walter, formerly Uni- 
versity librarian, is at present preparing a brief history of the University Library which 
will be published in a subsequent number. Clara Baldwin, formerly State Director of 
Libraries, has been working on a short narrative history of the library movement in Min- 
nesota from 1900-1936, the latter year marking her retirement from active library work. 


Her paper will be ready for publication in the December number of Minnesota Liprarizs. 


In this issue there is published a paper on the early beginnings of the library move- 
ment from its inception in 1849 to the year 1900. This span of library development nat- 
urally precedes the subsequent period and should serve as a fitting introduction to the 


later period which is to be covered by Miss Baldwin. 


Mr. Carlstedt, the author of this paper on the library movement, is at present dean 
of the Bloomfield, Iowa, Junior College. He wrote it in 1934 while a graduate student 
at the University of Minnesota. It was prepared for a seminar course in American history 


under Theodore Blegen, now dean of the University Graduate School. 


With the exception of Chapter 1, “A Survey of the American Library Movement,” 
various tables and a bibliography, there have been no omissions or deletions in its repub- 
lication here. The parts noted above were omitted in the interests of conserving space 


and because they were felt to be not indispensable to an understanding of the library move- 


ment in this state.—L. F. Z. 














The Public Library Movement In Minnesota, 
1849-1900 


ELLWorTH CARLSTEDT 


| - Minnesota Libraries During 
the Territorial Period 


The legislative history of the Minnesota 
library movement begins in 1849 with the 
first session of the territorial legislature. On 
the twentieth of October of that year the 
Minnesota Historical Society was legally 
established. Its object was to be “the col- 
lection and preservation of a Library, Min- 
eralogical and Geological specimens, Indian 
curiosities and other matters and things con- 
nected with, and calculated to illustrate and 
perpetuate the history and settlement of said 
territory.” The Society was given all the 
rights of a corporation; it could hold prop- 
erty to the value of $5,000, could sue and be 
sued, and could have its own seal.’ Though 
this Society had no direct bearing on the 
history of the local libraries, it did show 
that the members of the first legislature 
were interested in the preservation of his- 
toric materials and in the establishment of 
libraries. 

During the same session, on November 
the twenty-first, an act was passed incorpo- 
rating the St. Anthony Library Association.” 
This was the mother of all of the Minnesota 
local library associations. For five or six 
years it was a strong and active organiza- 
tion. John H. Stevens gave an estimate of 
its value in the following words: “This 
Association, in the early days of St. An- 
thony, was a source of great benefit to the 
citizens of that village, morally and _ intel- 
lectually. In looking back to that period, at 
this time, the good results that flowed from 
that institution seem to have been the com- 
mencement of the real tendency of the citi- 
zens, which has ever distinguished them, to 
a high order of mental development.* No 
reference is made to the library facilities of 


the organization, but the lecturers for the 
first three seasons are named.* 


The St. Anthony Association was still in 
existence in 1855, but it seems to have been 
on the decline. A small pamphlet published 
in that year made a brief mention of it. 
“The number of volumes which it (the St. 
Anthony Library) contains we are unable 
to state, but we fear our citizens generally, 
do not take as deep an interest in the insti- 
tution as the importance of the object de- 
serves.” 

Ten other library associations were incor- 
porated by special acts of the legislature dur- 
ing the territorial period. Their names and 
dates of incorporation were as follows: the 
St. Paul German Reading Association 
(1854), the St. Cloud German Reading So- 
ciety (1855), the Young Men’s Association 
of Winona (1856), the Mankato Library 
Association (1856), the Austin Young 
Men’s Association, the St. Paul Library As- 
sociation, the Glencoe Library Association, 
the Red Wing Literary and Scientific Asso- 
ciation, the Young Men’s Literary Associa- 
tion of Taylor’s Falls, and the Dodge 
County Library Association of Mantorville 
—all in 1857.° 

The acts of incorporation were very simi- 
lar. The organizations were permitted to 
hold property usually of the stated amount 
five or ten thousand dollars. They could sue 
and be sued, receive donations, make con- 
stitutions and by-laws, and were authorized 
to have a corporate seal. 


These early library associations of the ter- 
ritorial period seem to have been largely the 
enterprise of men—the women were yet too 
busy building homes in a new country to 
take an active part in the library movement. 
But two decades later they are found equal 


1Minn. Territorial Legislature, Session Laws of 1849, Ch. 44. 


2Ibid., Ch. 43. 


3Personal Recollections of Minnesota and Its People, p. 213. 


4]bid., pp. 73, 161, 165. 


5Historical Sketch of St. Anthony and Minneapolis, p. 16. 
6Session Laws, 1854, Ch. 5; 1855, Ch. 34; 1856, Chapters 20 and 27; 1857, Chapters 4, 20 and 22; and the 


special session of 1857, Chapters 66, 37 and 86. 
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to if not surpassing the men in their zeal 
for the establishment of town libraries. Of 
the eleven associations incorporated in the 
period 1849 to 1857, six were sponsored by 
business men in general, three were the 
efforts of groups of young men, and two 
were started by a foreign (German) ele- 
ment. 

It is difficult to trace the individual his- 
tories of these various library associations. 
Some were short-lived, others probably 
existed in no more than name. The Austin 
Young Men’s Association lasted but one 
year; that of Mankato seems to have en- 
dured into the seventies, at least its charter 
was amended in 1872. The St. Anthony 
Association, as previously mentioned, was 
active for at least six years, but it seems to 
have had no direct connection with any sub- 
sequent library in Minneapolis. The St. 
Paul Mercantile Library retained its identity 
until 1863 when it was merged with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Library 
to form the strong St. Paul Library Asso- 
ciation. The Mercantile Library started with 
about three hundred volumes in 1857 and 
by 1863 had accumulated over one thou- 
sand.® 

These early library associations were 
largely of the lyceum type—the lectures and 
debates seemed more important than the 
circulation of books. This generalization 
may not be true of the St. Cloud and St. 
Paul German Reading Societies. Their chief 
function was undoubtedly the collection and 
the preservation of books for the benefit of 
their members. 

In addition to the eleven incorporated as- 
sociations at least four other libraries oper- 
ated late in the territorial period. At Fari- 
bault a physician, Dr. L. W. Leighton, kept 
a circulating library for about two years— 
1856 to 1858. A few ladies carried on the 
work for a time after he had given it up.® 
The Winona Lyceum was organized in De- 
cember, 1857, and early in the following 
year a canvass was made for books. For 
about two years an active organization was 

7Special Laws of 1872, Ch. 54. 


8H. A. Castle, History of St. Paul and Vicinity, II, 478. 
9Faribault News, June 30, 1926. 


maintained, but after 1860 interest lagged. 
The volumes collected by the organization 
were destroyed by fire in July, 1862.” 

A little library for general use was estab- 
lished in the town of Rushford, Fillmore 
County, about 1876 under the influence of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Stevens. The library 
was opened in the Stevens store but flour- 
ished for only a few years.” 

A free reading room was maintained by 
the Y.M.C.A. of St. Paul from 1856 until 
1858. A few years later it was reestablished 
and was finally merged with the Mercantile 
Library to form the St. Paul Library Asso- 
ciation in 1863.” It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the national Y.M.C.A. 
movement was but five years old when St. 
Paul established its local branch. 

This survey of the territorial period shows 
that at an early date the people of Minne- 
sota were interested in the establishment of 
library organizations. At least fifteen existed 
as related above; there may have been others 
which the writer has not uncovered. The 
great majority were of a transitory and un- 
stable nature. Some were undoubtedly in- 
spired by the proprietors of the boom period 
—and died with the collapse of 1857. Others 
were the bona fide organizations of people 
who actually felt a longing for the intellec- 
tual advantages which they had enjoyed in 
their former homes in the East. 


Il - The Libraries of the 
Early State Period 


If one must arbitrarily divide the history 
of the Minnesota library movement into 
periods, then the most logical second divi- 
sion would cover the years from 1858 to 
1879—roughly a twenty year period closing 
with the passage of the general library law 
in the latter year. During this early period 
of statehood about twenty-seven new library 
organizations were established. Some of 
these took the places of earlier associations 
which had died out, while a few of them 
were reorganizations of previous libraries. 


10Franklyn Curtiss-Wedge, The History of Winona County, Minnesota, II, 104. 
11Franklyn Curtiss-Wedge, The History of Fillmore County, Minnesota, I, 258. 


12Henry A. Castle, op. cit., II, 478. 
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It is difficult to determine how many li- 
braries were actually functioning when Min- 
nesota became a state. The Census figures 
for 1860 are unreliable as to the item of 
libraries. Eighty-six of all types including 
academy, church and society are accredited 
to the state, but how many of these were 
general town libraries? There were prob- 
ably not more than ten such library organ- 
izations actually operating in 1860. 

Ten years later the Census-taker found 
587 libraries of a semi-public character. 
Many of them were associated with churches 
and schools. Fifteen were general town li- 
braries."* Those actually operating in 1870 
were probably the following: the Austin 
Circulating Library (1869), the Duluth Li- 
brary Association (1869), the Rochester Lit- 
erary Association (1866), the St. Paul Li- 
brary Association (1863), the Minneapolis 
Athenaeum (1860), the St. Cloud Union 
Library (1865), the St. Peter Library 
(1869), the Stillwater Library Association 
(1869), the Winona Library (1862), the 
Mankato Library Association (1856), the 
New Ulm Turnverein (1864), the Wabasha 
Ladies’ Library Association (1870), and the 
Zumbrota Public Library Association 
(1868). The other two may have been the 
German Reading Association of St. Paul 
and of St. Cloud. 

This was the period of strict subscription 
libraries. By that is meant that only share- 
holders or fee-paying members could enjoy 
the reading and circulating facilities. Later 
the association libraries were to develop — 
which were really a combination of the sub- 
scription and tax-supported libraries. These 
associations were supported by fees, popular 
subscriptions, and often aid from the town 
council, but they differed, from the strict 
subscription libraries in that they were open 
to anyone. Sometimes subscription libraries 
would generously grant reading room priv- 
ileges, but in all cases the right of circula- 
tion were withheld from non-members. 

Consideration of three of the larger sub- 
scription libraries will give a picture of how 
they functioned. The St. Paul Library As- 


18Census of the United States, 1870, vol. I, p. 477. 
14Reminiscences of Pioneer Days in St. Paul, p. 76. 


sociation was the result of the merger of the 
former Y.M.C.A. and St. Paul Mercantile 
Libraries. The Y.M.C.A. library had been 
closed since 1858. Then in the early part of 
1861 the ladies made plans to revive it. 
Frank Moore tells the story: “In February, 
1861, the ladies of the different Protestant 
churches of St. Paul, with the aid of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, gave a 
social and supper . . . for the purpose of 
raising funds for the establishment of a li- 
brary . . . Quite a large sum was realized 
. . « (enough for 350 books) ... A room 
was fitted up on the second story (of the 
Ingersoll Block) ... ”** 

But St. Paul did not need two rival library 
associations and the consolidation was ac- 
complished through conferences in October 
and Novemover, 1863. Both groups had accu- 
mulated about one thousand volumes each 
during the period of separate existence. 
These two thousand volumes constituted the 
beginning of the St. Paul Public Library 
which has had a continuous existence since 
that time. There were three methods of 
securing the privileges of the library. One 
could become a life member by paying $50. 
One could also buy a share of stock at $5 
and have free membership for one year, 
thereafter paying annual dues of $3, or one 
could become a subscribing member by pay- 
ing $3 a year or $2 for six months. Only 
shareholders, however, could have a voice in 
the organization and government of the 
Association. The library rooms were open 
from two until nine every day in the week 
except on Sunday. 

By 1875 the library had accumulated 
about seven thousand volumes besides nu- 
merous newspapers and periodicals. But 
the financial condition was not of the best. 
In the pamphlet giving the Course of Lec- 
tures for 1875 we find this complaint: “In- 
stead of struggling with poverty and barely 
paying its expenses, it should be able to 
furnish all the best books as fast they issue 
from the press.” The plea was made for 
better support from the public. During 
the course of its existence as a subscription 


15For material on the St. Paul Library see: J. Fletcher Williams, A History of the City of Saint Paul and of the 
County of Ramsey, Minnesota, p. 378; Catalogue of the St. Paul Library Association (1868); St. Paul Library Associa- 


tion, Course of Lectures for 1875; and Henry A. Castle, History of St. Paul and Vicinity, vol. 2:478-9. 
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company the library brought many celebri- 
ties to St. Paul to lecture on its platform. 
Wendell Phillips, Horace Greeley, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony were only a few of them. 
As was customary for some of the larger 
libraries of the day when the card catalog 
was unknown, the St. Paul library pub- 
lished a list of its books in 1868. This 
Catalog had a title list as well as an author 
list and included also the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Association. 

The Duluth Library Association, if not as 
successful, was at first just as ambitious as 
that of St. Paul. In the weekly Duluth Min- 
nesotian for the fall of 1869 one can trace 
the beginnings of the Duluth Library. First 
in the issue of August 28th came a notice: 


“Young Men’s Literary and Library 
Association — All citizens desiring to 
unite in the organization of this So- 
ciety are requested to meet at Sargent’s 
Banking House on Monday evening 
next, at eight o'clock. A prompt at- 
tendance is solicited.” 

The following issue gave a report of the 
meeting: 

“The interest manifested in the pro- 
ceedings gave every assurance of the 
success of the Association, which will 
no doubt attract the cooperation of all 
our citizens.” 


A committee had been appointed to draft 
a constitution which was published in full 
in the issue of September twenty-fifth. A 
second committee was appointed to sell 
stock and to advertise the library. The first 
election of officers and Board of Directors 
came at the meeting of October fifth. The 
revised Constitution and Articles of Incor- 
poration were read and approved on the 
twenty-fifth. A week later the Duluth Min- 
nesotian published a request for donations 
of books, maps, periodicals and pictures. 

During November a library and reading 
room were fitted up in the Graves Building 
opposite the Clark House. On the thirtieth 
General George B. Sargent delivered the 
first lecture before the Association on the 
subject of “Boston and the American Revo- 
lution.” The reading rooms were formally 
opened on December the first. 





In financial organization the Duluth Li- 
brary Association was similar to that of St. 
Paul. The capital stock consisted of one 
thousand shares at $5 each. The sharehold- 
ers paid $2 per year fees, other subscribers 
$3 per year. A life membership could be 
secured for $50 and honorary memberships 
were granted to those who gave large dona- 
tions of books. When the Catalogue of the 
Association was published in 1870 there 
were ninety-four shareholders, four subscrib- 
ers, and five honorary members in the or- 
ganization. The library was open from 1:30 
until 10 p. m. except on Sundays and holi- 
days. 

In 1870 the library contained about three 
hundred and sixty works besides govern- 
ment documents, pamphlets, periodicals and 
newspapers. Among the government docu- 
ments — which could be used only in the 
reference room — were the following: vari- 
ous Census Reports, the Congressional 
Globe, Reports of the Patent Office, the 
Coast Survey, Reports of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Statutes of Minnesota. 


A glance at the list of general works re- 
vealed such titles as: Harry Coverdale’s 
Courtship, Dr. Antonio, Land at Last, 
Good Thoughts in Bad Times, Miriam, 
Fairy Fingers, Essay on Men and Manners, 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Paid in 
Full, The Hidden Path, Madam Therese, 
Letters from New York, Homes of the New 
World, Old Town Folks, Abbott's History 
of Napolean Bonaparte, Very Hard Cash, 
Life Lyrics, Evidences of Christianity, Man- 
ual of Ancient History, Unitarian Principles, 
History of Jesus, Notes on the Gospels, 
Cooke’s Cavalry Tactics, The Cause and 
Cure of Infidelity, A Treatise on Anatomy, 
Moral Aspects of City Life, Plutarch’s Lives, 
Henry VIII and His Six Wives, Geology of 
Iowa, Debates and Readings of the Ohio 
Convention of 1851, and Bancroft’s History 
of the United States. 

The Association subscribed to such maga- 
zines as: the Atlantic Monthly, Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, Godey’s Ladies Book, 
Harper’s Overland Monthly, Manufacturer 
and Builder, the North American Review, 
and the Phrenological Journal. In the news- 
paper line one would find: the Daily New 
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York Herald, several Chicago and St. Paul 
papers, also some weeklies from such dis- 
tant places as Boston, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia and Buffalo. This list of books, maga- 
zines and newspapers gives a sample of 
what the Duluthians were reading in 1870. 

A full-time librarian was employed to 
check the books that circulated and also to 
see that the rules and regulations of the 
Reading Room were observed. These rules 
are found in the By-Laws. The tendency of 
library-frequenters of that day may be in- 
ferred from the following: Article 13. “Con- 
versation will not be allowed except in a low 
whisper. Prolonged conversation is prohib- 
ited.” Article 14: “No person shall be per- 
mitted to smoke in the Library Rooms or 
to spit on the floor.” Article 15: “Members 
are forbidden to place their feet upon the 
chairs or against the book cases or windows 
or in any way to deface the rooms or the 
furniture.” In other words the library was 
no place to get too comfortable. 


Walter Van Brunt in his history of Du- 
luth declared that the library of 1869 “hav- 
ing evidently passed away with the 1873 
collapse” was reestablished in 1879. But 
from the report of the Commissioner of 
Education in 1876, the early Duluth Asso- 
ciation was still functioning in 1875 and had 
at that time seven hundred and twenty-five 
volumes. Either the Duluth Library had 
ceased to function by 1884 or else it did not 
have the requisite number of volumes 
(1,000) to be included in the survey of that 
year. No direct connection has been dis- 
covered between this Association and the 
Public Library which was organized in 
1890." 

The largest subscription library to be or- 
ganized in Minnesota was the Minneapolis 
Athenaeum. It was not, however, the first 
library in what is now Minneapolis. Men- 
tion has already been made of the St. An- 
thony Association which was incorporated 
in 1849 and which still existed, though on 
the decline, in 1855. The first meeting for 
the establishment of a library on the west 
side of the river was held on May 16, 1859. 
Two days later the Young Men’s Library 


Association of Minneapolis was organized 
with Thomas Hale Williams as librarian. 
A short time later the name was changed 
to the Minneapolis Athenaeum. In Aug- 
ust, 1859—the first sixty-eight volumes were 
purchased for $106. Bayard Taylor, the 
“most American of American men of let- 
ters” lectured in Minneapolis that year on 
the condition that the proceeds should go to 
some library society. His lecture brought 
$83.50 for the association. 

The Athenaeum was incorporated by law 
on April 2, 1860. At that time the library 
contained but three hundred volumes. This 
was increased to four hundred and fifty by 
the close of the year. For a few years the 
library was kept in the bookstore of Thomas 
H. Williams who also served as librarian. 
In 1863 a subscription-paper was started to 
raise $1,500 for a building site. Within three 
years $11,000 was secured, and in 1866 the 
Athenaeum library building was erected. By 
1870 there were 2,269 volumes in the library 
and the association boasted of two hundred 
stockholders. 

A prosperous future to the organization 
was promised in 1870 when Dr. Kirby Spen- 
cer left the bulk of his large estate for the 
purpose of building up the library. By 1890 
this bequest was worth $200,000 and 
brought in about $10,000 annually. This in- 
come was to go solely toward the purchase 
of books of certain designated classes. The 
conditions, however, were so broad as to 
include all except theological works. With 
such support it is no wonder that the Min- 
neapolis Athenaeum became the largest sub- 
scription library in Minnesota. At first the 
cost of membership was rather high—later 
it was reduced to $4 which brought it 
within the range of people who really de- 
sired to have library privileges. But the as- 
sociation became even more liberal. In 1877 
the reading rooms were made absolutely 
free to the public, and upon deposit a per- 
son could take out books without being a 
member. 

The Athenaeum collection of books grew 
rapidly after 1870. In that year as previously 
mentioned, the library contained 2,269 vol- 


16For the Duluth Library Association see: the Duluth Minnesotian for August 28, September 4, 25; October 9, 23, 
30; November 27, and December 4, 1869; the Catalogue of the Duluth Library Association for the Year 1870; Walter 
Van Brunt, Duluth and St. Louis County, Minnesota, I, 251; D. E. Woodbridge and J. S. Pardee, History of Duluth and 
St. Louis County, II, 644-5; W. F. Liggett, and F. J. Chipman, Duluth and Environs, pp. 31, 32; and United Statee 


Bureau of Education, Public Libraries in the United States (1876, vol. 2, 1068. 
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umes; five years later 4,670; and in 1885 
shortly before the contract was made with 
the city library board about 14,000 volumes. 
At the later date there were 409 shares of 


stock held by less than 300 persons and 
there were also 202 certificates of member- 
ship. In 1889 when the Athenaeum collec- 
tion was put in the new City Library, it 
contained 20,932 volumes. This library will 
be mentioned again in the consideration of 
the establishment of the Minneapolis Public 
Library.” 

Besides the three larger associations al- 
ready discussed, there were some twenty- 
four other subscription libraries started dur- 
ing the period 1858 to 1879. Rather than 
describe each one of them in detail, it is 
better to discuss them as a whole bringing 
out the similar and dissimilar features. 


It may not be out of order to list these 
twenty-four associations started in this pe- 
riod and the dates of their organization. 
The Austin Circulating Library was started 
in 1869; the Alexandria Library Association, 
1876; and Anoka Association, 1859; the 
Albert Lea Association, 1873; a Brainerd 
Library in 1872; the Chatfield Library As- 
sociation, 1874; the Faribault Library Asso- 
ciation, 1875; a Fergus Falls organization in 
1872; the Hastings Library Association, 
1872; the Lake City Library Association, 
1871; the Mankato Library Association, re- 
organized in 1872; the Northfield Lyceum 
Association, 1858; the Rochester Library 
Association, 1865; the Rochester German 
Library Association, 1872; the St. Cloud 
Union Library, 1865; the St. Peter Library, 
1869; the Bryant Library Association of 
Sauk Center, 1878; the Stillwater Library 
Association, 1869; the Taylor’s Falls Library 
Association, 1871; the Wabasha Ladies’ Li- 
brary Association, 1870; the Winona Young 
Men’s Library Association, 1863; the Zum- 
brota Literary and Library Association, 
1868; the New Ulm Turnverein, 1864; and 
the Owatonna Literary Association, 1874. 
It will be noticed that sixteen of these li- 


braries were organized within the short 
period of six years—1869 to 1875. 

Who sponsored this group of twenty-four 
library associations? The records are not 
complete for all of them. In Austin it was 
a ladies floral club; in Fergus Falls, the sup- 
erintendent of schools; in Lake City, the 
Women’s Temperance Society; in New 
Ulm, a German physical education society. 
The Rochester library was started by the 
business men; when interest lagged the 
W.C.T.U. took it over. The St. Cloud and 
Stillwater Associations were started by 
groups of local women. The Zumbrota Lit- 
erary Society composed of both men and 
women was responsible for the library or- 
ganization in that community. In Wabasha 
the library was started by a literary club and 
later was taken over completely by the 
ladies. One may find many instances where 
the library was started by one organization 
and later was taken over by another. Most 
frequently a ladies group would take over 
the declining library and restore it to activ- 
ity. 

How were these library associations fi- 
nanced? In general the smaller libraries did 
not sell stock as did the Duluth, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis institutions. Instead they 
were supported by annual fees and enter- 
tainments of all kinds. One dollar was the 
yearly fee at Alexandria, Austin and Still- 
water; two dollars was the cost of annual 
membership in the St. Peter Library. One 
also finds some discrimination between the 
sexes. At Alexandria and Stillwater the 
women paid but $.50 a year, while the 
men paid a dollar. At Austin those who 
were not members of the Floral Club had 
to pay $2 per year. Zumbrota sold life mem- 
berships at $15 each. 


A number of the Library associations were 
supported by general popular subscriptions. 
This was true at Brainerd, Rochester and 
Zumbrota. A few charged $.50 or $.10 for 
every book taken out. The greatest number 
of the libraries undoubtedly received their 
support largely from lectures and entertain- 


17For the Athenaeum see: Ellwood S. Hand, The Public Library of Minneapolis Described and Illustrated; Herbert 
Putnam, ‘‘The Minneapolis Public Library,’”’ in the Library Journal, vol. 13, March-April, 1888, pp. 92, 93; Horace B. 
Hudson, A Half Century of Minneapolis, pp. 487, 188; First Annual Report of the Minneapolis Public Library (1890), 
passim; John H. Stevens, Personal Recollections of Minnesota and Its People, p. 326; Bureau of Education, Public Libra- 
ries in the United States (1876) vol. 2, 1068; and the Library Journal, vol. 12, p. 33, which gives the Minnesota libra- 


ries having more than 1,000 volumes in 1884, 
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ments. At Lake City such well known men 
as Wendell Phillips, Ignatius Donnelly and 
Bishop Whipple appeared on the platform. 
Concerts, basket socials, suppers, and oyster 
stews also helped to bring in the funds for 
books. 

A great variety of places were used as 
headquarters of the early libraries. At Al- 
bert Lea the association found “pleasant 
rooms .. . over the old postoffice.” For a 
time the Anoka library was kept in a pho- 
tographer’s studio; that of Austin was for a 
few years in the Court House. A room over 
the old depot served at Brainerd. Fergus 
Falls relied upon the school house. The 
Rochester Turnverein boasted of its own 
building after 1879. At St. Cloud the books 
were kept in several stores and later in a 
hotel. The Stillwater library was kept in a 
store and later in a school building. At 
Zumbrota the books were first kept in a 
room over a store and later were moved to 
the Good Templars Hall, then to a millinery 
store and finally into a bank building. Some 
of the other libraries not here mentioned by 
name were undoubtedly kept in private 
homes. The librarians usually received no 
salary, and the members of a club would 
often serve in rotation. 


The Minnesota town libraries of the early 
state period were not very large. Some are 
mentioned in the report on libraries by the 
Bureau of Education in 1876. The figures 
are for the year 1875. The volumes credited 
to each were as follows: Chatfield, 384; 
Faribault, 1,500; Hastings, 2,000; Owa- 
tonna, 535; the Rochester German Associa- 
tion, 800; St. Peter, goo; Stillwater, 660; and 
Winona, 2,000. Some idea as to the other 
libraries can be gained from local histories. 
Albert Lea had about 175 volumes in 1875. 
Late in 1869 the Austin library had 225 vol- 
umes; in the early seventies Zumbrota 
boasted of about 275. The average for all 
of the libraries in the middle seventies was 
probably not over 400 volumes. 

These figures demonstrate how small the 
Minnesota libraries were in this period. One 
or two dozen members each paying $1 a 
year could not support a flourishing library. 


The great majority did not maintain gen- 
eral reading rooms. No regular salaried li- 
brarians were employed. Records were 
poorly kept and books were easily lost. The 
lending facilities were inadequate — often 
books were given out on only one day or 
one evening a week. Without permanent 
library buildings the books were moved 
from place to place, damage and loss re- 
sulting. In a few instances the entire libra- 
ries were lost when the donated or rented 
quarters in which the books were stored 
were destroyed by fire. 


Still these library organization were use- 
ful in more ways than serving a temporary 
need. They kept the library movement and 
problem alive in the small communities. In 
many places the associations were later taken 
over by the municipalities and operated as 
free public libraries with tax-support. At 
least one-half of these associations were still 
active at the end of the century or had been 
taken over by the local governments. These 
will be considered in the study of the next 
period of the Minnesota library movement.”* 


A word needs to be said concerning the 
library legislation in the period 1858 to 1879. 
During the territorial period most of the 
library associations had been incorporated by 
special acts of the territorial legislature. The 
first session of the state legislature, however, 
put an end to the bother of passing a special 
act for every new library by adopting a gen- 
eral law laying down the general conditions 
necessary for the incorporation of any non- 
profit deriving association which included 
libraries.’” Thereafter the local libraries were 
incorporated in accordance with this general 
act and without special charters from the 
legislature. 

Though some of the earlier library and 
lyceum associations had been freed from 
taxation by their special franchises, all of the 
libraries were granted exemption by a law 
of 1867.” Eight years later a law was passed 
for the purpose of protecting library prop- 
erty. The penalty for defacing books, maps, 
etc., in a reading room was set at not less 
than $10 nor more than $100 for each of- 
fense. In default of payment the offender 


18The information in the above paragraphs was derived from many local accounts. 


19Session Laws, 1858. Chapter 55, part 2 


20General and Special Laws, 1867. General, Chapter 48. 
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was held liable to imprisonment of from 
thirty to ninety days.” 

District school libraries were first legally 
established by New York in 1835. Minne- 
sota provided for similar school libraries in 
the period 1856 to 1873. The first act of this 
kind was passed by the seventh session of 
the territorial legislature and pertained only 
to St. Paul. The Board of Education of that 
city was authorized to establish a district 
library for the support of which the City 
Council could levy a tax to yield not more 
than two hundred dollars a year.” 

The benefits of this law were extended to 
other school districts by the Acts of 1861 and 
1873. The first permitted the voters of a 
sub-district to levy an additional tax not ex- 
ceeding $20 annually for the purchase or 
increase of a sub-district school library. The 
selection of books was left to the voters of 
the district.” 

This right was reaffirmed in the consoli- 
dated school law of 1873. The legal voters of 
a district, numbering at least five, were 
granted the right to purchase or increase a 
library, to appoint a librarian and to make 
the necessary rules and regulations for the 
circulation, preservation and increase of the 
library.* These school libraries served but 
a temporary need. They were soon discov- 
ered to be inadequate—they could not take 
the place of the larger local library. The dis- 
trict school libraries were no more successful 
in Minnesota than they had been in other 
states. 

A forerunner of the general library law 
of 1879 was the special act passed for the 
benefit of Winona in 1869. It provided for 
a refererdum on the question of establishing 
a city library. If the voters favored such an 
institution, three library trustees were to be 
chosen who were to appoint the librarian 
and make the necessary arrangements. An 
annual fee might be charged to patrons but 
could not exceed $2. The city was permitted 
to levy an annual tax of $1,000 of which at 
least one-half would have to be spent for 
books.” Nothing seems to have come out 


21General Laws, 1875. Chapter 89. 
22Session Laws of 1856, Chapter 52, section 10. 


23Session Laws, 1861. Chapter 11, section 49, part 7. 


of this law as Winona did not establish a 
public tax-supported library until 1886. The 
act was useful in that it served as a prece- 
dent for the general library law of 1879. 


Ill - The Early Tax-supported 
Libraries, 1879-1899 


The third period of Minnesota library his- 
tory begins with the passage of this general 
law and ends with its revision and with the 
establishment of the state library commis- 
sion twenty years later. Since the Minnesota 
public library system is built upon the law 
of 1879 it deserves some quotation and ex- 
planation. Section one merits quotation in 
full. It provided: 

“That the City Council of an incor- 
porated city, or Village Council of any 
incorporated village, shall have power 
to establish and maintain a public li- 
brary and reading room, or either of 
them, for the use and benefit of the in- 
habitants of such city or village, and 
may levy a tax, not to exceed one mill 
on the dollar annually, and in cities of 
over thirty-thousand inhabitants, not to 
exceed one-half mill on the dollar an- 
nually, on all the taxable property in the 
city such tax to be levied and collected 
in like manner, with other general taxes 
of said city or village and to be known 
as the ‘library fund’.” 

Other sections provided for the appoint- 
ment of nine directors, defined their pow- 
ers, gave the local councils the right to pass 
ordinances necessary for the protection of 
library property and made provision for the 
transfer of subscription libraries to munici- 
pal control. The library directors were re- 
quired to make annual reports to the city 
or village council.” 

The first tax-supported library to be estab- 
lished in Minnesota in accordance with the 
general act was that at Zumbrota, which 
became a free public institution on May 24, 
1879, less than three months after the pas- 
sage of the act. In October of the same year 


24General Laws of Minnesota for 1873. Chapter I, sections 34 and 35. 


25Special Laws of 1869, Chapter 18. 
26General Laws of 1879. Chapter 106. 
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the Fairmont city council voted to establish 
a municipally owned library, giving that 
place the honor of being second.” In the 
decade of the eighties the following towns 
adopted measures for tax-supported libra- 
ries: Sauk Centre (1880), Jackson (1880), 
Alexandria (1881), St. Paul (1882), St. 
Cloud (1883), Minneapolis (1885), Morris, 
Marshall and Winona (1886), Luverne 
(1888) and White Bear (1889). 


The decade of the nineties saw the estab- 
lishment of tax-supported libraries in Du- 
luth and Newport (1890), Montevideo 
(1892), Little Falls and Evansville (1893), 
Red Wing and Anoka (1894), Rochester, 
Cloquet and Mankato (1895), St. Peter 
(1896), Faribault and Two Harbors (1897), 
Northfield, Owatonna and Rushford (1898), 
and Stillwater (1899). The year 1900 added 
Grand Rapids, Albert Lea, Maynard, Pipe- 
stone and Park Rapids. 

There are three general methods by which 
a tax-supported library is established in a 
village or city. The local Council may of 
its own initiative grant support to a library 
or it may permit a referendum to be taken 
on the question in a general election. A 
third mode was provided by a law of 1893. 
On petition of fifty freeholding citizens the 
Council of a city or village would have to 
submit the question of establishing a public 
library’at the next annual election. If two- 
thirds of the votes cast are in favor of such 
library, then the Council is obliged to levy 
an annual tax for its support.” 

By far the largest number of public libra- 
ries were started, supported or were taken 
over by vote of city or village councils. This 
procedure was followed in Anoka, Little 
Falls, Luverne, Mankato, Marshall, Monte- 
video, Newport, Red Wing, Rochester, 
White Bear, Two Harbors, Duluth, Jackson, 
Park Rapids and Zumbrota. The question 
was referred directly to the people in Clo- 
quet, Pipestone, St. Peter, Grand Rapids, 
Stillwater, Fergus Falls, Maynard and Al- 
bert Lea. 


There were about sixty-two public libra- 
ries or library associations in Minnesota in 
the year 1900. Thirty-five of these or more 
than one-half were tax-supported, nine were 
free associations and eighteen were subscrip- 
tion libraries.” Altogether between ninety 
and one hundred different libraries or li- 
brary associations were organized in Minne- 
sota in the period 1849 to 1900. Fifteen are 
recorded for the territorial period, twenty- 
seven for the period 1858 to 1879, and over 
fifty in the years 1879 to 1900.” 


The development of the three largest li- 
brary associations — those of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth — has been related 
above. The story of how two of them be- 
came the basis for the largest tax-supported 
city libraries in the state does not seem out 
of place. Let us first consider the St. Paul 
Library Association which was the founda- 
tion for the third true public library in Min- 
nesota. 

In 1882 the volumes of the St. Paul Li- 
brary Association were transferred over to 
city control. The conditions were not dif_i- 
cult to meet. The city was to take over the 
indebtedness of the Association, which 
would not be over $300, and give perpetual 
care to the library. The Secretary of the 
Association became the Secretary of the 
City Library Board whose membership con- 
sisted largely of former Association mem- 
bers. The City Librarian was Mrs. H. J. 
McCaine who had served in a similar ca- 
pacity for the earlier association. This shows 
the continuity of personnel and therefore 
probably of policy which often prevailed 
when a city took over a previously estab- 
lished library association.** 

The Minneapolis Athenaeum came under 
municipal control in a similar manner. The 
legislative act of March 2, 1885, provided 
for the Minneapolis Library Board which 
was organized in the following April. Dur- 
ing July and August negotiations were car- 
ried on between the directors of the Athe- 
naeum and the City Library Board. The 


27Fairmont has claimed the honor of being the first city to vote for a tax-supported library. Examination of the 
Martin County Sentinel for that year proves that the subject was raised by citizens in April, but the Council took no 
action until early in October. The honor must therefore go to Zumbrota. 


28General Laws of 1873. Chapter 100. 


29First Biennial Report of the State Public Library Commission of Minnesota, 1899-1900, pp. 20, 21. 


30These figures are the estimates of the writer. 


31Annual Reports of the St. Paul Public Library for the years ending February 28, 1883, 1884, 1885. passim. 


Henry A. Castle, op. cit. I, 479. 
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agreement arrived at by September first pro- 
vided that as soon as the new city library 
building was completed the Athenaeum 
would remove to it all its “books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, maps, charts, and all its library 
property of every name and nature.” The 
Athenaeum was to continue as a separate 
corporation, but any books acquired by it 
were to be put in the city building. The 
Athenaeum was also to pay $8,000 as a sub- 
scription toward the building fund. The 
City Library Board was to furnish a room 
in the new building for meetings of the 
Association, and the Athenaeum directors 
were to have the right to appoint one of the 
assistant librarians. The Board likewise 
agreed to insure the property of the Asso- 
ciation and to keep it in repair. This con- 
tract was made for ninety-nine years. 

In October, 1885, a site for the new li- 
brary was purchased on the southwest cor- 
ner of Hennepin and Tenth Street. The 
excavation was started in the summer of 
1886, and the finished building, costing 
$250,000, was opened to the public in De- 
cember, 1889. By the last date the Athe- 
naeum library consisted of 20,932 volumes 
while those purchased by the city numbered 
8,906. The Minneapolitans were greatly 
interested in their new acquisition. Over 
13,000 library cards were issued the first 
year to individual borrowers. In the spring 
of 1890 it was found necessary to establish 
two branch libraries in the city. 

The Minneapolis Library Board looked 
with satisfaction upon the accomplishments 
of the first year in the new building. In cir- 
culation the library placed seventh among 
the libraries of the United States, and as to 
income it ranked among the first five. Two 
special lecture courses were being given for 
those who were interested in study. One 
class in Old and Middle English under Pro- 
fessor G. E. McLean had an enrollment of 
almost two hundred, while the course in 
International Law under Professor Folwell 
had about one hundred and seventy-five 
members. 

In spite of the “free and liberal manage- 
ment” of the library, the number of vol- 


umes stolen the first year had been negli- 
gible. This seemed to prove the “good 
character” of the people of Minneapolis. 
The Board also took pride in the fact that 
the readers were particularly interested in 
the “better class” of books — science, art, 
literature, and history—and that fiction was 
not so popular. “It is fully realized (so went 
the report) that money expended for light 


works of fiction is . . . like spending money 
for confectionery to be distributed gratu- 
itously.”*” 


William J. Fletcher, one of the leaders in 
the American library movement, gave the 
following tribute to the Minneapolis library: 
“One of the most beautiful and satisfactory 
buildings in the country is located at Min- 
neapolis, and it houses one of the best of 
the city libraries. Its history well illustrates 
the rapid growth of institutions in the West, 
and the small beginnings from which large 
libraries often grow.” 


Again it would be impossible to consider 
in a similar manner all of the public libra- 
ries organized in Minnesota in accordance 
with the law of 1879. In general the proc- 
ess has been the same. A local subscription 
library is in need of better financial sup- 
port. Public sentiment is aroused in favor 
of a tax-supported library. A municipal 
election is held in which the voters grant 
the tax-aid—or perhaps the village or city 
council votes such support. An agreement 
is then made with the directors of the local 
library association. The city promises to 
give perpetual support, to furnish the nec- 
essary reading rooms, and usually to pay 
the outstanding debts of the association. In 
some cases the city would pay a small sum 
for the association library—but this was not 
the usual rule. Sometimes a library asso- 
ciation would continue in existence after 
donating its volumes to the city, and would 
continue to give some annual contribution 
to the public institution. This was true of 
the Ladies Reading Room Society of St. 
Cloud, the Philolection Society of Anoka, 
and the Athenaeum Association of Minne- 
apolis. 

The amount of the tax-support granted in 


82First Annual Report of the Minneapolis Public Library, 1890. p. 5, 9, ff. Also Ellwood S. Hand, The Public 


Library of Minne- Described and Illustrated, passim. 
833Public Libraries in America, p. 98. 
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the various towns varied according to law 
and according to the wishes of the people. 
The Act of 1879 provided that in cities of 
over thirty thousand the library tax rate 


could not be more than one-half mill, and 
that cities or towns or less than that num- 
ber the rate should not be greater than one 
mill per dollar of assessed valuation. Three- 
fourths of one mill seems to have been the 
average for the smaller towns during this 
period (1880-1900). The towns which 
adopted the one mill rate were: Owatonna, 
Rushford, St. Cloud, Winnebago, Winona, 
Zumbrota, Marshall and Luverne. Fari- 
bault, Park Rapids, Red Wing, St. Peter 
and Stillwater had three-fourths of one mill, 
and Albert Lea, Anoka, Blue Earth, Duluth, 
Fergus Falls, Northfield and White Bear 
had the one-half mill rate. St. Paul and 
Minneapolis because of their size could not 
levy more than one-half mill. 

Most of the tax-supported libraries—like 
their predecessors the association libraries— 
were set up in rented or donated quarters. 
Often a room in the city hall or in a fire hall 
served in the beginning. In some towns a 
room in the high school building was se- 
cured. Frequently a spare room or two 
were found in the Court House and fitted 
up into reading rooms. After the library 
had become firmly established a subscrip- 
tion campaign would be carried on among 
the business men for funds to construct a 
new library. In a few cases bonds were is- 
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34University of Minnesota Almanac for 1871, p. 63. 


85Bureau of Education, Public Libraries in the United States. . 


36Library Journal, vol. 12, p. 33. 


sued to secure the necessary funds—this was 
true of Minneapolis. 

A few instances are recorded of public- 
spirited citizens who contributed large sums 
of money for the building of beautiful city 
libraries. By 1900 Andrew Carnegie had 
promised libraries to Duluth and Mankato 
—offering $75,000 to the former and $40,000 
to the latter. His benefactions to Minnesota 
towns in the first decade of the twentieth 
century were numerous. Winona benefitted 
from the Laird donation of $50,000. Roches- 
ter from the Huber Bastian bequest of 
$5,000. Owatonna received $21,500 from 
the will of Mrs. Elizabeth Hunewill and 
Sleepy Eye was the recipient of a beautiful 
library building from a former resident, Mr. 
F, H. Dyckman. 

What were the library frequenters read- 
ing in Minnesota during the gay nineties? 
Did they prefer the lighter fiction or did 
they demand the “better class” of books? 
The proportion of fiction to non-fiction 
readers depended upon several conditions. 
The size of the library and the type of com- 
munity would make some differences. The 
writer has followed the annual reports of 
the St. Paul Library for some years. It seems 
that about 70% of the works read were fic- 
tion, 10% were history and biography, 5% 
were on voyages and travels, 3°94 on the arts 
and sciences, 2°% on poetry and the drama, 
and about 6°% miscellaneous. These figures 
are quite stationary for years. It is interest- 
ing to note also that in our second largest 
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. (1876), vol. 2, pp. 798-801. 


37Bureau of Education, Statistics of Public Libraries in the United States (for 1891), published 1893. pp. 108-111. 


38Commissioner of Education, Report for 1899-1900. 
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city there were eleven male readers to every 
ten female readers. 

The Minnesota libraries grew rapidly in 
the period 1870 to 1900. Below is a table 
derived from several sources which gives 
the number of volumes at five different dates 
for the more important and older Minne- 
sota town libraries: 

By 1900 the public tax-supported library 
was rapidly taking the place of the subscrip- 
tion and association libraries, but the latter 
were still important institutions in some 
Minnesota towns. A few of them were to 
survive for some years to come, but the great 
majority were to be taken over by the mu- 
nicipalities in the first decade of the twenti- 
eth century. The associations of Austin, 
Blue Earth, Brainerd, Fergus Falls, Janes- 
ville, Lake City, Ortonville, and Winnebago 
were replaced by tax-supported libraries be- 
fore 1905.°° Other towns with no previous 
libraries established them with tax-support 
in the same period.” 


IV - The Traveling Library, 1899--. 


A new life was given to the library move- 
ment in Minnesota in 1899 with the passage 
of an amendment to the library act of 1879. 
This may be taken to mark the beginning 
of the fourth period in the history of the 
public libraries in the state. Before consid- 
ering this development of 1899 it is neces- 
sary to review the events which led up to it. 


At Oxford, England, in 1890 began a new 
movement in library history. A plan was 
carried into effect which provided for the 
sending of boxes of assorted books into com- 
munities which did not have library facili- 
ties. This was the beginning of the so-called 
traveling library. The system was adopted 
in New York state in the winter of 1892, 
and soon other states passed the necessary 
legislation for traveling libraries. The Min- 
nesota Library Association, which was or- 
ganized in 1891, took up the idea at its 
annual meeting in 1893. Circulars were sent 
throughout the state setting forth a similar 
scheme for Minnesota. The circular sug- 


gested a “cooperative plan between several 
towns, each of which should give $50 to 
buy a library and then in turn exchange 
these libraries from one to another.” Though 
there were no immediate effects from this 
action, the traveling library was given some 
valuable publicity. 

An attempt to secure an appropriation 
from the legislature for the purchase of 


- books failed in 1895. In the following year 


the Women’s Federation of Clubs became 
interested in the movement and appointed 
a legislative committee to work for it. An- 
other bill was defeated in 1897 due largely 
to the activities of Ignatius Donnelly and 
Judge Hicks of Minneapolis who thought 
that the traveling libraries were impracti- 
cable. 

During the next two years the Library 
Association persisted in proving the practi- 
cability of the traveling library in an “experi- 
mental way.” The Women’s Council of 
Minneapolis donated enough books to start 
a traveling library in Hennepin County. One 
dozen boxes of fifty books each were sent 
out. The Women’s Club of Duluth then 
took up the scheme and another circuit was 
started in St. Louis County. The women of 
Mankato and Rochester took the cue and 
sent out libraries in their counties. By this 
time the traveling library had gained sufh- 
cient recognition, and the legislature in 1899 
passed the law necessary for the establish- 
ment of a state system. 

This new law provided for the appoint- 
ment of a State Library Commission which 
was to consist of five members. The Com- 
mission was authorized to purchase books 
to form a state circulating library, from 
which any community might borrow accord- 
ing to fixed rules. The Commission was 
also to aid in and encourage the establish- 
ment of free municipal libraries in the state, 
to keep the library statistics, and to make 
general reports at each regular session of 
the legislature.** 

The State Library Commission was for- 
mally organized on September 8, 1899, and 
began active work soon after. Books were 


39Report on Questionaire (1900) returned to Miss Clara Baldwin of the State Library Commission. 

40For the changes from association and subscription to tax-supported libraries in the period 1900-1910, see the 
tables in the Biennial Reports of the State Library Commission of Minnesota, for the various years. 

41General Laws of Minnesota, 1899. 
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ordered so that they might be made avail- 
able early in 1900. Circulars were then sent 
out to the smaller places without library 
facilities describing the plan of the traveling 
library. The response was greater than an- 
ticipated; soon there were more applications 
for books than the meager funds of the first 
year would provide.” 

By the close of the year 1900 one hundred 
and forty-seven applications for traveling 
libraries had been received. Most of them 
were from country communities and small 
villages. Twelve came from towns with li- 
braries or library associations already estab- 
lished. In these cases the traveling library 
supplemented the volumes in the local asso- 
ciation. 

Sixty libraries were in circulation before 
the first of June (1900) and twenty-five 
were added in the fall. An additional thirty 
were made ready for circulation in Janu- 
ary, 1901. It was soon discovered that boxes 
of twenty-five would give adequate service 
to the rural communities. This division 
into smaller libraries permitted a larger 
number to be sent out. Altogether one hun- 
dred and thirty-four boxes were sent to 
eighty-six different localities during the first 
year. The state traveling library proved an 
immediate success and more than lived up 
to the expectations of its boosters. 

Besides the state traveling libraries there 
were also in 1900 several more localized 
traveling systems sponsored by clubs or by 
individuals. As mentioned before the Min- 
neapolis Women’s Council started a system 
of traveling libraries in Hennepin County. 
Thirteen libraries of fifty volumes each were 
circulated among such communities as 
Bloomington, Hopkins, Minnetonka Mills, 
Long Lake, Osseo, Eden Prairie, Deep- 
haven, Lyndale, etc. Six libraries of forty 
volumes each were sent out by the Women’s 
Club of Duluth to Barnum, Carlton, Mid- 


way, Thompsou, Deerwood and Biwabik. 
It will be noticed that most of these places 
are not in St. Louis County. In addition 
numerous boxes of magazines were sent to 
mining and lumber camps in northern Min- 
nesota. 

The ladies of Rochester organized a Trav- 
eling Library Association in 1898 which pro- 
vided eight libraries for rural communities 
in the immediate vicinity. Mankato spon- 
sored four traveling libraries of thirty vol- 
umes each which were sent to three different 
places. In November, 1g00—the Women’s 
Clubs of Winona started a system of travel- 
ing libraries for Winona County. In 1900 
there were besides the eighty-five traveling 
libraries circulated by the state, thirty-three 
others which were sponsored by local wom- 
en’s organizations. 

This seems to be a fitting point at which 
to close this perhaps somewhat errant his- 
tory of the public library movement in Min- 
nesota. But fifty-one years are spanned in 
this survey, yet what developments are seen 
in that comparatively brief period. The first 
year saw the establishment of Minnesota ter- 
ritory and the incorporation of the first li- 
brary association in Minnesota. The last wit- 
nessed the successful operation of a state 
owned traveling library system. The story is 
that of cooperation from the beginning to 
the end. The libraries of the individual pio- 
neers were inadequate—they pooled their re- 
sources and established an association. Be- 
cause of a desire for more perfect coopera- 
tion the tax-supported library took its place. 
And, finally, to take care of the sparsely 
settled areas, the traveling library system 
was introduced. The ancients looked upon 
libraries as “storehouses of medicine for the 
mind.” Minnesota has done well in supply- 
ing mental medicine not only to the more 
populous regions but to the most remote 
and thinly settled corners of the State. 


42Fiest Biennial Report of the State Public Library Commission of Minnesota 1899-1900, pp. 1, 2. 


43First Biennial Report. pp. 6, 7. 




















Librarian, What Of The Future? 


Donatp E. Strout 
Division of Library Instruction, University of Minnesota and Director, 
Library Development Fund Campaign for Minnesota 


Tomorrow and the day after tomorrow 
and all the days ahead are bright with prom- 
ise for librarianship. The intensive and 
hitherto unparalleled interest of the service- 
man in reading, mass production and dis- 
tribution of paper-bound books, and an 
increasing interest in the world of print by 
civilians as well as servicemen are trends 
which no librarian can afford to overlook— 
trends which point to an extension and ex- 
pansion of library service following the war 
—and to the realization of a dream which 
the library world itself has long cherished— 
better service for all areas, but especially for 
the less populous rural areas through a sys- 
tem of county and regional libraries or 
through extended service from libraries in 
urban centers. 

Such an increase in library use and library 
service poses two problems: first, how to 
secure an adequate supply of librarians, and 
second, how to secure the necessary materiél. 
To answer these two problems is the direct 
concern of each member of the library pro- 
fession—not just each member of ALA or 
MLA or SLA—but each member of the 


library profession. 


As for the first problem, and its solution 
—some “guestimates” (to borrow a word 
from Time) have placed tomorrow’s need 
for librarians as high as 18,000—a figure 
which may very well be subject to some 
revision downward. Whatever the estimate, 
it is a fact, however, that one aspect of the 
present library picture is a very real and 
very acute shortage of librarians. The rem- 
edy for this lies, of course, in a recruitment 
program, the effectiveness of which, in the 
last analysis, is directly dependent upon in- 
dependent and largely uncorrelated effort 
on the part of individuals already members 
of the profession. If each librarian, acting 
independently of all other librarians, should 
attract to the profession a minimum of one 
person of outstanding ability and promise 
every two or three years, the problem of 


recruitment and replacement, now so acute, 
would progress very easily and rapidly 
toward a successful solution. 

With the second problem, the matter of 
materiél for an expanding library program, 
the picture is somewhat different. Indi- 
vidual and independent action, however 
worthy, may well (and likely) result in a 
curious and unrelated hodge-podge of books, 
trucks, buildings, and so on—some un- 
doubtedly suitable but others not, some in 
the right places and some not. Unwanted 
and unusable materiél might be collected, 
and desirable materiél passed completely by 
—or, put another way, one area might be 
stuffed with materiel and another area, near 
or far, starved. The provision of materiél 
with which to carry on an expanding library 
program is a matter for joint and planned 
professional action on a national scale. Op- 
portunity for such action is afforded in the 
present Library Development Fund, with 
its two-fold purpose of: 

(1) providing a library representa- 
tive in Washington who will keep in 
close touch with developments in the 
legislative field affecting libraries and 
who will represent library interests in 
Washington. 

(2) extending library service 
throughout the nation to areas at pres- 
ent unserved by libraries. 

A Washington representative can, by his 
presence in the nation’s capital, attempt to 
secure surplus properties for widespread li- 
brary use, such as surplus books, trucks, and 
other equipment of use to libraries, and can 
correlate and coordinate distribution of such 
materiél to areas where the need for library 
service is most acute. He can be present at 
hearings whose outcome may affect dras- 
tically the whole sphere of librarianship in 
this country, and his presence at Washing- 
ton may conceivably result in the actual sav- 
ings to the library profession of many thou- 
sands of dollars every year. 
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Through the materiél secured by the ef- 
forts of the Washington representative and 
through planning and surveys by the na- 
tional and state library associations, the 
extension of library service to areas at pres- 
ent unserved, either by the establishment 
of new library units or by the extension of 
service from units already constituted, can 
be no longer a dream but a reality. 


It is obvious that the success of such a 
program as the one just outlined is directly 
dependent upon faith and pride—faith in 
the library leaders who have looked to the 
future and to the best of their abilities 
planned a program which occurs to them 
most reasonable and sound, and pride in 
the profession of librarianship which holds 
such great promise for being a creative and 
moving force in the world of tomorrow. 
Just as the winning of the war, or the success 
of a Red Cross drive is for citizens of the 
land a token of their faith and pride, the 
successful conclusion of the Library Devel- 
opment Fund campaign is for librarians de- 
pendent on and a testimonial to the “faith 
and fire within us,” to borrow Miss Eliza- 
beth Jackson’s happy phrase. 

The library is America’s fortress of free- 
dom, on whose ramparts the battle for the 
peace will be fought. By extending, im- 
proving, and infinitely multiplying its re- 
sources and its services, the librarians of 
today take their rightful place as front-line 
fighters for the peace and for the better 
world of tomorrow. The first step toward 
the extension and improvement of library 
service is 100 per cent participation in the 
Library Development Fund. 

On May first, the campaign for the Li- 
brary Development Fund was launched, at 
a time when bond drives, drives for Red 
Cross memberships, and other patriotic cam- 
paigns were also being vigorously pressed. 
Despite that fact, over 50 per cent of the 
national quota, or about $58,000, was re- 
ported raised by the end of July. Because 
of the pronounced success of the campaign 
in the face of such vigorous and worthy 
opposition, it was felt that a continuation 
through the fall months would result in 


attaining and even surpassing the goal of 
$105,000. 

Minnesota’s share of the national quota 
on a pro-rated basis was set at about $3,000, 
although there is every reason to believe 
that, because Minnesota is exceptionally 
library-conscious and its librarians are unus- 
ually alert professionally, the above figure 
can be extended to $5,000. 

There are almost 800 librarians in the 
State of Minnesota. Thus far, slightly more 
than 200 contributions have been received, 
generally from librarians, totalling $1,600, 
an average of about $8.00 per person. The 
following table summarizes the results to 
date: 





CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED TO JULY 31, 1945 
Total Ave. 
Librarians Number Contributions Contribution 
Public ve 914.68 8.27 
College and University. 34 216.00 6.35 
CE << as so a ack 219.00 7.30 
County Jee 5 ain oe 81.00 8.10 
Special (incl. Institu- 
., ee rats at ae 48.00 8.00 
Others 
Trustees ... gh aed ee 55.00 11.00 
Interested groups*... 8 85.25 10.65 
Totals 204 1618.93 7.98 


The following list is a roster of those li- 
braries whose staffs have contributed r1o¢ 
per cent to the campaign: 


Place Type of Library 
Albert Lea School (Senior High) 
Albert Lea School (Junior High) 
Austin School 
Blue Earth School 
Brainerd Public 
Cyrus School 
Detroit Lakes Public 
Duluth School (West Junior High) 
Duluth College (Teachers College) 
Eden Prairie School (Consolidated) 
Elk River Public 
Elk River School 
Fairmont County (Martin) 
Fairmont School 
Faribault School 
Glencoe School 
Lake City Public 
Le Center Public 
Litchfield Public 
Little Falls School 
Mankato County (Blue Earth) 
Mankato College (Teachers College) 


Special (Hennepin County Medical) 
Special (General Mills) 

School (Board of Education) 

School (Bryant Junior High) 

School (Edina School) 

School (Folwell Junior High) 
School (Nokomis Junior High) 
School (University High) 

School (Washburn High) 


Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 


*Including, among others: Veteran’s Administration, American Association of University Women, and Reading Room 
Society (St. Cloud); Friends of the Library (Albert Lea); Library Attendants (Blue Earth County); Library Pages 


(St. Cloud). 
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Montgomery Public 

Moorhead Public 

Mora County (Kanabec) 

Morris Public 

Nerstrand Public 

New Ulm School 

Northfield Public 

Northfield College (St. Olaf) 

Ortonville Public . 

Red Wing Institution (State Training School for 
Boys) 

Rochester Public 

Rochester Special (Mayo Clinic) 

Rochester School (Junior High) 

Rochester School (Elementary) 

Rochester School (Senior High) 

Rochester College (Junior College) 

Roseau Public 

St. Cloud School (Technical High) 

St. Cloud College (Teachers College) 

St. James School 

St. Paul College (College of St. Catherine) 

St. Paul School and Public (State Library Division) 

St. Paul Institution (Division of Public Institu- 
tions) 

St. Paul College (Saint Paul Seminary) 

St. Peter School 

Shafer Public 

Staples School 

Staples Public 

Stewartville Public 

Stillwater School 

Two Harbors Public 

Wadena Public 

Winona School (Jefferson Senior High) 

Winona College (Teachers College) 

Zumbrota Public 


The following table shows the approxi- 
mate number of librarians by type (public, 
school, college, special, etc.) and the per- 
centage of contributors within each group: 


Total Number Per cent Per cent 
Number of Con- Con- Non-coa- 
Type in State tributors tributing tributing 
Pellie «....... 388 111 22 78 
Scheeh. wo. cee es 125 30 24 76 
College and Univ. 

(incl. Jr. Col.) 100 34 34 66 
2 REPAIRS 25 10 40 60 
Special (incl. 

Institutions)... 35 6 17 83 


The results of the campaign to date are 
definitely encouraging. Though the per- 
centage of contributors within each group 
is unquestionably low, the fact remains that 
for each of the contributions received the 
average is almost $8.00. One library board 
(in a small city) gave $25.00; another gave 
$10.00; the St. Cloud area made an unusu- 
ally fine showing, with contributions from 
such organizations as the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the Veterans’ 
Organization, and the Reading Room So- 
ciety. The pages of the St. Cloud Public 
Library donated as a group, as did the li- 
brary attendants of the Blue Earth County 
Library. The State Library Division staff 
contributed 100 per cent. Many libraries 
with two, three, or even more people on 





staff were represented 100 per cent on the 
contributions list. The libraries in the Man- 
kato and St. Cloud areas have made an ex- 
cellent record in the campaign so far, as 
have also the special libraries in Minne- 
apolis, the Minneapolis Public Library, the 
libraries in Northfield, the libraries in Ro- 
chester, and the libraries in Winona. Not 
all of these have contributed 100 per cent, 
but the percentage of contributors, taking 
into consideration the factors of size and 
diversity, is very high. However good the 
present showing, the campaign cannot be 
counted a success until every librarian, 
every library trustee, and every group inter- 
ested in the library movement has been 
given an opportunity to contribute to it. 
Two hundred individuals and groups have 
demonstrated their confidence in the aims 
and purposes of the campaign by their gifts. 
An analysis of the gifts thus far received 
provides the following suggestions as guides 
to the further conduct of the campaign: 


4 The library, or library board, can make 
a substantial contribution by contributing 
as a body or an institution, as several have 
already done. 


4 The average contribution of the few 
trustees who have made individual contri- 
butions to date is very high ($11.00), thus 
indicating an excellent source of contribu- 
tions for the campaign which has not thus 
far been drawn upon to any considerable 
extent. Although letters have gone out to 
trustees from state headquarters, an enthu- 
siastic word from the local librarian will be 
of far greater value in enlisting the support 
of this group 


Alnterested groups, such as the local 
chapters of the Veteran’s Organization, or 
the American Association of University 
Women, or the local bookstore, the Parent- 
Teacher’s Association, Rotary, and Kiwanis, 
prove a valuable source for support of the 
fund. 


4 The libraries of all types in the larger 
urban areas, such as Saint Paul, Duluth, 
and others, are not represented as favorably 
on a percentage basis in contributions as 
certain libraries in the smaller areas. While 
it is undoubtedly true that smaller libraries 
stand to benefit more directly from this cam- 
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paign, larger libraries, with their corre- 
spondingly larger resources, have a definite 
responsibility to participate 100 per cent in 
the campaign and by so doing to aid in the 


spread of library service to other and less 
fortunate areas. 


The success of the campaign thus far has 
demonstrated the willingness of many libra- 
rians to give freely of their time and effort, 
the spontaneous and enthusiastic response 
here and there of groups outside the library, 
the generosity of individual trustees, and the 
need for more and more participation by 
librarians, both in actual gifts, and in cease- 
lessly striving to bring this very important 
matter to the attention of library boards, 
individual trustees, and friends and groups 
interested in the library movement. 





Post-war planning takes in so many things. It is food, or famine, free 
trade, or tariff. It is world cooperation, or isolationism. It is policing. It is 
education, or the lack of it. It is inter-racial suspicion, or inter-racial tolerance. 
It is barter, and wage levels, and colonies, and national aspirations. It is 
medicine and health, and geography of foods, and oil, and rubber, and shoes 
. . . It is defeat or it is victory. It is all such things, and countless more. 
Some one of them touches everyone and that is the reason everybody must 
be concerned in planning for after-the-war. Libraries are significant in all 
this, because they have the facts, more than any other single institution. Li- 
braries must help people see basic values in what looks little or unimportant. 
Librarians must work on the basis of problems that hit people where they 
live and feel. There is our workshop for post-war planning—Donald Keneth 
Campbell, “Libraries and the post-war world,” in Saturday Review of Liter- 


ature. March 20, 1943. 





There 94 Our Workshop 


There are 600 librarians in Minnesota 
who have not yet contributed. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 trustees have not yet re- 
sponded. If each of the remaining libra- 
rians and trustees gives an average, not of 
$8.00, as has already been given by 200 
persons and groups, but only of $5.00, Min- 
nesota would join Iowa, North Dakota, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Washington, and Utah 
in not only making, but far outdistancing 
its goal! The months and years ahead are 
full of promise for librarians in Minnesota 
as throughout the nation. The successful 
completion of the Library Development 
Fund campaign is of immediate concern, 
for upon its success may hinge the fulfil- 
ment of the American library dream—ade- 
quate library service for all. 

Librarian—what of the future? 
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Lura C. Hutchinson 


The death of Miss Lura C. Hutchinson 
on June 14th brought to a close the career 
of one of Minnesota’s most distinguished 
librarians. In spite of a long illness, she 
can be said to have been active in her pro- 
fession to the end. To her bedside came 
hosts of friends, colleagues, and former stu- 
dents; from it letters went forth to those 
who lived at a distance. Her wisdom, her 
enthusiasm, and her courage remained a 
constant source of inspiration to those who 
sought her counsel. 

Born in Champlin, Minnesota, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1884, she lived most of her life in the 
family home on Blaisdell Avenue. Its spa- 
cious grounds once formed part of the farm 
of her maternal grandparents. Her father, 
John Corrin Hutchinson, was head of the 
Department of Greek at the University of 
Minnesota for nearly forty years. She grad- 
uated from this institution in 1908. For the 
next three years she taught in the Milaca, 
Minnesota, Public Schools, turning to li- 
brary work in 1911. Successively Librarian 
of the Sumner Branch, First Assistant in 
the Circulation Department, Director of the 
Training Class, and Head of the Reference 
Department, she served patrons of the Min- 
neapolis Public Library for seventeen years, 
except for a period when she attended West- 
ern Reserve University Library School, from 
which she graduated in 1914. 

Upon the establishment of the Division 
of Library Instruction at the University of 
Minnesota in 1928, she became its first full 
time instructor. Her training, experience, 
and temperament combined to make her a 
most successful teacher. She knew the sub- 
jects which she taught, and she knew how 
to teach them. Intolerant of slipshod work, 
she inspired in her students not only a will 
to learn, but a desire to place what they 
learned at the disposal of those whom they 
intended to serve. Her ministrations were 
not confined to the classroom, or even to the 
campus; they extended to the places where 


her students abode and, on occasion, into 
their private lives. To instruction and coun- 
sel she added material assistance, although 
the fact was never revealed except by an 
occasional recipient. In order that assistance 
might continue when she was no longer 
here to render it, she assigned to the Uni- 
versity before her death $10,000, the pro- 
ceeds of an insurance policy, for the estab- 
lishment of scholarships to be made avail- 
able to students in the Division of Library 
Instruction and in the Department of Clas- 
sics. The Alumni Association of the Divi- 
sion has established still another scholarship 
in Miss Hutchinson’s name. 

In spite of the many demands made upon 
her at the University, she found time to 
serve her profession in many extramural 
activities. She belonged to the A.L.A., the 
M.L.A., of which she was president in 1936- 
37, and the Twin City Library Club, over 
which she presided in 1933-34. The com- 
mittees on which she served were number- 
less. 

While Miss Hutchinson will long be re- 
membered by countless friends and by li- 
brary patrons whom she served, the imprint 
of her personality upon the library profes- 
sion, not only in Minnesota but throughout 
the country and abroad, will constitute her 
most enduring memorial.— Harotp Ruvs- 
SELL. 


Mary Radford 


Mary Radford, branch librarian of the 
Hibbing Public Library, died May 19, 1945, 
in St. Paul. She was a librarian in Hibbing 
for the past twenty years, having gone there 
from a library position in International 
Falls. 

She first held the position of children’s 
librarian in Hibbing until 1933 when she 
became branch librarian. She received her 
education at the Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Nor- 
mal School, and her library training at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Grace M. Stevens 


Grace M. Stevens, formerly librarian of 
the Rochester Public Library, died at the 
home of her sister in Minneapolis on June 
Ist, 1945. Miss Stevens was a graduate of 
Wisconsin Library School, 1910, and after 
three years as librarian at Wausau, Wis., 
came to Minneapolis as librarian of the 
Seven Corners Branch in 1913. She was 
librarian of the Virginia Public Library, 
1919-1930, and at Rochester from 1930 until 
her retirement in 1942 on account of ill 


health. 


Miss Stevens was active in the organiza- 


tion of the Range Library Club and was 
secretary-treasurer of the Minnesota Library 
Association in 1921-22, and its president in 
1932, when Minnesota participated in the 
A.L.A. Regional Conference at Des Moines, 
Ia. 

Her record of work is characterized by 
the highest standards of service and book- 
selection, as evidenced in her paper Atmos- 
phere at the Desk (Minn. Library Notes and 
News, Dec. 1927) and Book Sequences, 
Dec. 1931. The new library building at 
Rochester, erected in 1936, stands as a 
monument to her careful planning and ex- 
cellent administration—C.tara Batpwin. 








Building the Peace 


There are certain problems requiring consideration in this democracy 
which can best be considered in, and with the aid of, libraries. The Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals for a general security organization are of this char- 
acter. Books and magazine articles and newspaper columns and radio broad- 
casts can all play an essential and valuable part. But, in the last analysis, a 
citizen who wishes to make up his mind upon all the manifold aspects of 
the problem of peace will wish to go to the one institution which will bring 
all these materials, and many more, together for his study. He will wish, 
moreover, to study these materials in a place where he can consult the older 
records to which they relate and in the light of which they must be read. 
Only a good library—such libraries as we have in an astonishing number 
of American towns and cities—can do all this. 





Moreover, a good library—an American library—is something more than 
a collection of material of this kind backed by reference works and volumes 
of history. A good American library is books and magazines and documents 
served by men and women trained not only in the finding of material but 
in its selection for a given use. The man or woman who, with a limited 
period of time to work in, feels the urgent necessity of coming to conclu- 
sions with the greatest problem of our time, can do no better than to ask 
the aid of the librarians. 


Librarians, for that reason, can give no greater service to their fellow- 
citizens and to their country than to prepare themselves to know and under- 
stand and make effectively available the materials which bear upon their 
country’s effort to establish a just and lasting peace—Archibald MacLeish. 
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A. L. A. Officials Pay Visit 


Ralph Ulveling, president of the A.L.A., 
was in Minneapolis July 11 to speak before 
the students of the Division of Library In- 
struction of the University of Minnesota. 
At the same time, Carl Milam, A.L.A. sec- 
retary, came to the Twin Cities to meet 
jointly with Mr. Ulveling, Mr. Vitz, past 
A.L.A. president, and Paul Howard, Fed- 
eral Relations Committee chairman who was 
vacationing in the state, on A.L.A. business. 


While here a luncheon was given in their 
honor at the Coffman Memorial Union of 
the University which was attended by prom- 
inent Twin City librarians. 


At 8 o'clock that evening an informal 
panel discussion was held at Murphy Hall 
on the campus presided over by E. W. 
McDiarmid, university librarian. Mr. Ul- 
veling, Mr. Vitz and Mr. Howard all par- 
ticipated in the discussion which centered 
around current library trends, library im- 
provement, and probable library develop- 
ment in the future. 


Progress 


When the Minneapolis Public Library 
asked the voters of the city to endorse an 
amendment to the City Charter permitting 
a 3 mill levy for Library purposes at a spe- 
cial election June 11, they responded with 
an overwhelming majority in favor of the 
measure. 

Because it was designated a special elec- 
tion, the Library Amendment needed only 
60% of the votes cast on the amendment, 
not 60% of the total vote in the general 
election, to pass. 

Total vote on the Amendment was 129,- 
202. Voters for the measure totalled 84,119; 
those against, 45,083. Only 78,858 votes 
were needed to pass the amendment. 

Henry D. Thrall headed the Public Li- 
brary Friends, a group of volunteer citizens 
organized to help pass the measure. 





New M. L. A. Section 


By action of the Executive Board of the 
M.L.A. a County Libraries Section has been 
organized. The chairman for this year is 
Mrs. Margaret Leonard, Librarian, Blue 
Earth County Library, Mankato. 


Library Statistics 


The Library Division of the U. S. Office 
of Education which gathered statistics of 
public libraries in 1939 will again do so for 
the year 1945. All public libraries in Min- 
nesota should fill out the report form which 
will be sent by the Office of Education and 
then should mail it in to the Library Divi- 
sion of the State Department of Education. 


Missing in Action 


Mr. Joseph T. Wheeler has been reported 
missing in action on the Italian front since 
October 24, 1944. He was a gunman in a 
mortar squad of the Infantry. Mr. Wheeler 
is well known to Minnesota librarians hav- 
ing served as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
M.L.A., 1940-42. Prior to accepting a posi- 
tion as an administrative assistant in the 
New York Public Library, he was assistant 
to the Librarian of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. 


Visits Range 


Carl Vitz, Minneapolis public librarian, 
and Lee Zimmerman of the Lisrary Drvi- 
sIOn were guests of the Hibbing City Coun- 
cil and Library Board at a dinner given in 
the Androy Hotel. Following the dinner, 
plans were discussed for the erection of a 
new modern library building after the war. 
Both board and council evinced keen inter- 
est in the project and are taking immediate 
preliminary steps to investigate sites and to 
employ a consulting architect. 

On the return trip to the Cities visits were 
made at the Chisholm, Buhl, Mountain 
Iron, Virginia and Eveleth Public Libraries. 
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Amendments to Laws 


Three of the four amendments to library 
laws sponsored by the Lisrary Dtviston 
were passed by the 1945 session of the Leg- 
islature. 

Lisrary Boarps (Minnesota Statutes, 
1941, Section 134.09). The council of any 
municipality, except a first class city, that 
maintains a public library must provide by 
ordinance for either a five-, seven- or nine- 
member board. Under the amendment their 
terms of office now coincide with the fiscal 
year of the municipality instead of ending 
the third Saturday of July. 

AnnuaL Reports (Minnesota Statutes, 
1941, Section 134.13). The date for sub- 
mitting the public library’s annual report 
has been changed from the third Saturday 
of July to the end of the fiscal year of the 
city or village. The reports are now coordi- 
nated with the financial reports of other 
departments of the municipality. 

Tax Levy—Municipal Libraries (Minne- 
sota Statutes, 1941, Section 134.07). The 
amendment to this statute now increases the 
maximum levy that may be made for munic- 
ipal libraries from three to five mills. 

Tax Levy—County Libraries (Minne- 
sota Statutes, 1941, Section 375.33). This 
amendment proposed to increase the maxi- 
mum levy that may be made for county 
libraries from one to two mills. The amend- 
ment passed by one vote in the House but 
did not reach the Senate floor having been 
buried in the Senate Committee on Towns 
and Counties. 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


The outstanding American awards for 
children’s literature this year were given to 
Robert Lawson and Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Mr. Lawson received the Newbery Medal 
for his book Rabbit Hill (Viking, $2), for 
the best contribution to juvenile literature 
published in the preceding year. 

Miss Jones, illustrator of the book Prayer 
for a child by Rachel Field (Macmillan, 
$1.50), won the Caldecott Medal for the 
most distinguished juvenile picture book of 
1944. Both medals are donated by Frederic 
G. Melcher, Editor of Publishers’ Weekly. 





Personnel 


e Nancy B. Axtell, graduate of this year’s 
library school class, Columbia University, 
has been appointed to succeed Mae Dahl as 
librarian of the public library, International 
Falls. She is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota and several years ago worked 
as an assistant in the Sumner Branch Li- 
brary, Minneapolis. 


e G. Louise Gibbons was appointed li- 
brarian of Redwood Falls Public Library 
last April. Prior to coming here she was a 
librarian on the staff of the Lucius Beebe 
Memorial Library, Wakefield, Massachu- 
setts. 

e Elizabeth Hage, formerly librarian of 
the county department of the Virginia Pub- 
lic Library, has gone to Marshall as head of 
the Lyon County Library. She succeeds Mrs. 
Ella Schnickel. 


e Lillian Dunbar, Columbia 1945, suc- 
ceeds Miss Hage at Virginia. 


eLaila Kojola, Hibbing public librarian 
since 1938, has resigned her post. She has 
been succeeded by Isobel Thouin, formerly 
Children’s Librarian. 

e Mrs. Margaret McCord, librarian of the 
Alexandria Public Library since 1915, re- 
tired on August 1. 


e Aagot Hoidahl, librarian of the Besse- 
mer, Michigan, High School, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Sauk Centre Public 
Library. 

e Nancy S. Loehr is returning to the St. 
Paul Public Library after an absence of two 
years in Washington with her husband, Lt. 
Rodney C. Loehr, and will assume the 
duties of Assistant Librarian August 1, 1945. 


Play Material 


Pamphlets on play production, pageants 
and festivals for general occasions, skits, 
stunts and entertainments, special holiday 
material, marionette and puppet shows, par- 
ties, games, home play dancing, favors and 
decorations, musical activities, banquets and 
dinners, may be obtained at a minimum 
charge from the National Recreation Assn., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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Handsome Gift 


Minneapolis Public Library has received 
a gift of $50,000 from the Citizens Aid So- 
ciety, the largest single gift ever received by 
the Library. 

In accepting the gift the Library Board 
voted to name it the George Henry Chris- 
tian Book Fund, in memory of the man 
who founded and endowed the Society. 

The fund will be used for the purchase of 
books of permanent value or influence and 
will benefit all departments. It is to be 
spent in five years at the rate of $10,000 
annually. 

An earlier bequest from the Christian 
estate made possible the establishment of 
the Social Service Branch of the Library, 
the only library of its kind in the country. 


Free on Request 


The Buhl Public Library will be glad to 
send to any library willing to defray trans- 
portation costs the following bound maga- 
zines: 

e Century—Vols. 92-118 (v. 94 msg.) 

e Current History—Vols. 1-38 

e Current Opinion—Vols. 68-77 

e Forum—Vols. 83-103 

e Nation—Vols. 108-133 

e Review of Reviews — Vols. 61-94 (Ex- 

cept msg. vols. 62, 85, 86, 89, 90, 91, 92) 

e Scientific American—Vols. 1-4 

e Scientific American Supplements — 

Vols. 73-80, 82, 83, 87, 88 

e World’s Work — Vols. 32-61 (v. 34 

msg.) 


Movie Streamers 


Movie streamers which may be flashed 
on the screens of commercial theatres dur- 
ing a film showing are being used by libra- 
ries to advertise library service. A simple 
streamer contains a message not exceeding 
twenty words in length calling the attention 
of the audience to the fact that the book 
from which the current film was made, and 
others like it are available at the public li- 
brary. Further information may be obtained 
from William J. Kruse, Bell and Howell 
Co., 1801-15 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13. 


Harvard Drafts Plans 


Through the cooperation of the school of 
architecture of Harvard University, the 
Thief River Falls Public Library has ten 
sets of plans for an addition to its library, 
now being proposed by the Board as a post- 
war project. 

The sets of plans were made last summer 
by graduate students at Harvard as a six 
weeks project under the direction of Marcel 
Breuer, associate professor of architecture. 

Professor Theodore Pritchard, formerly 
of Thief River Ralls and a member of the 
class, was responsible for the suggestion that 
the proposed Thief River Falls library addi- 
tion be made the specific subject for treat- 
ment. 

The addition would provide space for a 
badly needed children’s room and a board 
room, as well as providing facilities for 
motion picture projection and other needs 
that have developed since the present build- 
ing was erected in 1914. 


Posters 


Libraries interested in obtaining posters 
for display may do so by writing to the 
following: 

Children’s Book Council, 62 W. 45th St., 
New York City. Supplies Book Week Post- 
ers, maps, broadsides, etc. Request price 
list. 

Institute for American Democracy, 369 
Lexington Ave., New York City. Its poster 
ideas stress the need for unity in “America, 
a Country that thrives on Differences.” 

New York Herald Tribune. Spring Book 
Festival Headquarters, 230 W. 41st St, 
New York City. Colorful festival poster. 
Free. 

United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Ave., New York City: Provides 

(1) Study Kit including 23 posters, $2. 

(2) Free OWI poster, United Nations 

theme. 

(3) Six allies and Britain posters, free. 

(4) Two Dumbarton Oaks replicas, free. 

Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York 
City. Furnishes posters of reproduced paint- 
ings of American life. 1o subjects. roc 
each. 
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Canadian Information 


The Canadian Wartime Information 
Board distributes information materials 
about Canada and Canadian affairs. Maps, 
posters, and pamphlets illustrating the coun- 
try, people, and the political, cultural and 
social life, as well as a wide selection of 
photographs, are available free in reasonable 
quantities by writing to 1205 15th St., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Miss Bond to Australia 
Miss Elizabeth Bond, head of the Refer- 


ence Department of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, is on leave to work in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, as Associate Field Representative 
(Librarian) for the Office of War Informa- 
tion. 

Miss Bond arrived in Sydney in July after 
endoctrination in New York. 

Libraries like the one in Sydney are estab- 
lished by the OWI working in close co- 
operation with the State Department and 
with the Library of Congress. They are 
designed to serve writers, press, radio, Amer- 
ican missionaries, local government agen- 
cies, and cultural, educational and scientific 
societies. Writers, speakers, teachers and 
scholars in countries where libraries are lo- 
cated turn to them to find information 
which will help to interpret the United 
States. 

The library in Sydney is one of five set 
up in the fall of 1943 and patterned after 
the American Library in London. The oth- 
ers are located in Melbourne, Australia; 
Wellington, New Zealand; Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa; and Bombay, India. 

Chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the A.L.A. for the past few years 
and secretary-treasurer of the Reference Sec- 


Ww 


tion of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries, Miss Bond was also active 
in local library circles. In 1943 she served 
as president of the Minnesota Library Asso- 
ciation. 


Public Prefers Non Fiction 


Among the reading public as a whole 
non-fiction is more popular than fiction with 
a majority indicating as their ravorite sub- 
jects, “human behavior,” “interesting per- 
sonalities,” or “homemaking.” This is re- 
vealed through a survey made by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, University 
of Denver, for the A.L.A. and 17 cooperat- 
ing city libraries throughout the United 
States. 

Nearly half—45°,—of those interviewed 
say they prefer non-fiction to 3594 who say 
they would rather read fiction. There were 
16°% who say they read one about as much 
as the other and 4% are undecided. 


Actual library patrons, however, show an 
opposite preference. Of those who say they 
obtain most of their books from the public 
library, 40°% prefer fiction and 36% prefer 


non-fiction. 


That people’s reading interests vary ac- 
cording to a person’s sex, education, and 
age is also shown by the survey. Fiction is 
the choice of more women than men: 44% 
of the women prefer it as against only 24% 
of the men. The men prefer non-fiction 
in the ratio of 58°% to 33°% of the women. 


An analysis indicates that men tend to be 
much more interested than women in books 
on such subjects as politics, foreign coun- 
tries, vocational information, science and 
invention. Women are somewhat more in- 
terested than men in books on human be- 
havior, interesting personalities, religion, 
and books on homemaking. 
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Anderson, R. G. The Biography of a Ca- 
thedral. Longmans, 1944. $4.00. Legend, 
history, architecture, religion, music and 
biography are skillfully blended in this 
absorbing story of Notre Dame Cathedral 
in Paris from its pre-Christian beginning 
to about 1200 A.D. 

Anderson, W. K. ed. Protestantism. Meth- 
odist Church. Commission on Courses 
of Study, 1944. $2.00. This symposium 
by competent authors, deals with the his- 
tory, basic principles, insights and oppor- 
tunities of American Protestantism. 

Bailey, A. E. ed. The Arts and Religion. 
Macmillan, 1944. $2.50. Experts in the 
fields of architecture, music, painting and 
drama tell of man’s use of the arts through 
the centuries to express religious needs 
and aspirations. Many illustrations. 

Berdyaev, Nicolai. Slavery and Freedom. 
Scribner, 1944. $2.75. A comprehensive 
treatment of the manifold kinds of slav- 
ery in which man is entangled—slavery to 
civilization, to war, to the state, to prop- 
erty and to revolution, with a final section 
on Christianity as a liberating force. A 
major work by a leading Christian the- 
ologian, difficult reading but important. 

Brown, W. A. How to Think of Christ. 
Scribner, 1945. $3.00. An interpretation 


standpoint of history, art and philosophy, 
with emphasis on his relevance to the con- 
temporary world. 

Cailliet, Emile. Pascal, Genius in the Light 
of Scripture. Westminster Press, 1945. 
$3.75. Interesting, authoritative presenta- 
tion of the life and thought of a man who 
gained distinction as philosopher, theolo- 
gian and scientist. Includes the author’s 

previously published Clue to Pascal. 








of Jesus for the general reader, from the - 


Religious Books 


This list of outstanding religious books published below covers the period from May 1, 
1944, to May 1, 1945. Selection of titles was made by a committee composed of Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant members of various theological seminaries, and Miss Edna M. Hull, 
Head of the Philosophy and Religion Division, Cleveland Public Library, Chairman. 


Chase, M. E. The Bible and the Common 


Reader. Macmillan, 1944. $2.50. An 
excellent introduction to the Bible in 
which the various types of literature are 
presented in relation to their times and 
to the incidents which produced them. 


Davies, D. R. Down Peacock’s Feathers. 


Macmillan, 1944. $1.75. Thoughtful, 
original discussion of the General Con- 
fession of the Book of Common Prayer 
which brings into focus a whole vista of 
modern ills, among them a critique of 
modern liberal theology and secular cul- 
ture, especially their inadequate concep- 
tion of sin. A much more valuable and 
readable book than the fanciful title 
would indicate. 


Davis, J. D. The Westminster Dictionary 


of the Bible; rev. and rewritten by H. S. 
Gehman. Westminster Press, 1944. $3.50. 
A good one-volume dictionary of the Bible 
with excellent maps. Scholarly in history, 
geography and archaeology, conservative 
in interpretation and in discussion of crit- 
ical problems. Small print makes it dif- 
ficult to read except for reference. 


Dunney, J. A. Church History in the Light 


of the Saints. Macmillan, 1944. $2.75. 
Colorful chapters of biography and his- 
tory featuring one outstanding saint in 
each century from the first to the twenti- 
eth. 


Eakin, M. M. Getting Acquainted with 


Jewish Neighbors. Macmillan, 1944. $1.00. 
A book on inter-faith understanding giv- 
ing a description and interpretation of 
Jewish symbols and festivals. Although 
primarily intended for church schools it 
may also be used by community and civic 
organizations. 
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Fosdick, H. E. A Great Time to Be Alive. 
Harper, 1944. $2.00. Sermons on the 
challenge of contemporary issues confront- 
ing Christianity in the international, po- 
litical and social realm, and the resources 
of religion for meeting them. Reveals an 
extraordinary combination of psychologi- 
cal insight and religious vision. 


Frank, Erich. Philosophical Understanding 
and Religious Truth. Oxford University 
Press, 1945. $2.50. A scholarly but read- 
able discussion of the place of religious 
thought in modern life, indicating vast 
areas which neither science nor philoso- 
phy can penetrate, but which belong to 
religion alone. 


Harkness, Georgia. The Dark Night of the 
Soul. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1945. $1.50. 
Deals with the application of the re- 
sources of religion to individual needs, 
particularly emotional crises, mental de- 
pression and sickness. Valuable for its 
sharply detailed case studies and practical 
suggestions. 

Heimsath, C. H. The Genius of Public 
Worship. Scribner, 1944. $2.50. Intended 
for the general reader rather than for the 
specialist, this book sets the custom of 
public worship in its historical back- 
ground, interprets its significance, and de- 
scribes its diverse aspects both Christian 
and Jewish. 

Howard, Guy. Walkin’ Preacher of the 
Ozarks. Harper, 1944. $2.50. Records 
simply and movingly a varied career of 
fascinating interest as school teacher, 
farmer, community counselor and general 
resource man for a whole countryside, as 
well as preacher, evangelist and lover of 
people. 

Johnson, J. G. Highroads of the Universe. 
Scribner, 1944. $2.50. A non-technical 
introduction to a Christian philosophy of 
life which takes into account the three 
great actualities of science, religion and 
social progress. 

Kean, C. D. Christianity and the Cultural 
Crisis. Association Press, 1944. $2.00. 


Thought provoking discussion of the 
roots of contemporary political, social and 
economic problems and of Christianity as 
the frame of reference within which these 





problems can be intelligently viewed and 


tackled. 


Latourette, K. S. Advance through Storm 
A.D. 1914 and After, with Concluding 
Generalizations (A history of the expan- 
sion of Christianity, v. 7). Harper, 1945. 
$4.00. The final volume of a series which 
constitutes one of the great works of 
scholarship in the history of religion. 


McCutchan, R. G. Hymns in the Lives of 
Men. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1945. $1.50. 
A study of what makes a good hymna, its 
place in worship, its long history and its 
ecumenical trends. 

Maritain, Jacques. Christianity and Democ- 
racy. Scribner, 1944. $1.25. A short book 
on a great theme by an eminent Catholic 
scholar. Appraises the deep roots of po- 
litical democracy in the Christian gospel, 
the need for democracy to derive its vital- 
ity from religion and the contribution of 
the Christian religion to the secular social 
conscience. 

Martin, Hugh and others. Christian Count- 
er-attack. Scribner, 1944. $1.50. An ac- 
count of what the Christian church of 
Europe has done and suffered and learned 
in its struggle with Nazism. 

Miller, M. S. and Miller, J. L. Encyclopedia 
of Bible Life. Harper, 1944. $4.95. A 
profusely illustrated reference book deal- 
ing with the agriculture, social structures, 
arts and crafts and other aspects of the 
people, places, activities and customs 


found in the Bible. 


Millgram, A. E. Sabbath, the Day of De- 
light. Jewish Publication Society, 1944. 
$3.00. An historical and contemporary 
account of the Jewish Sabbath in practice 
as well as in literature and art with illus- 
trations and orders of worship, including 
musical selections. 


Moehlman, C. H. School and Church: The 
American way; an historical approach to 
the problems of religious instruction in 
public education. Harper, 1944. $2.50. 
A well documented study. 

Nance, E. C. Faith of our Fighters. St. 
Louis, Bethany Press, 1944. $2.00. A 
symposium of first-hand accounts of ex- 
perience of Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
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ish chaplains working with our armed 
forces. 

The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. A new translation 
by R. A. Knox. Sheed, 1944. $3.00. A 
modern translation from the Vulgate into 
smoothly flowing idiomatic English made 
at the request of the Hierarchy of England 
and Wales. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. The Children of Light 
and the Children of Darkness. Scribner, 
1944. $2.00. Lectures dealing in brief, 
compact form with a vindication of the 
values of democracy and criticism of the 
inadequacy of optimistic culture and 
moral cynicism. Offers an affirmation of 
realistic Christian faith for the avoidance 
of both sentimentalism and despair. 


North, R. G. The-General Who Rebuilt the 
Jesuits. Bruce, 1944. $3.00. The colorful 
biography of a Hollander, John Roothaan, 
whose leadership revived and rebult the 
Society of Jesus in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Orchard, W. E. Humanity. What? 
Whence? Whither? Bruce, 1944. $2.00. 
Exposition of Catholic philosophy and 
theology dealing with the nature of man, 
by a notable thinker and preacher. Dis- 
cusses the futility of the materialist inter- 
pretation of man. Vigorous thinking and 
writing. 

Oxnam, G. B. Labor and Tomorrow’s 
World. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1945. $1.50. 
A competent book written from a back- 
ground of many years of study and ex- 
perience with labor groups. Largely an 
interpretation from authoritative sources 
of the mind, desires and goals of labor, 
the trade unionist, socialist, and commu- 
nist. Marked by frankness and vigor of 
thought and speech. 


Oxnam, G. B. Preaching in a Revolution- 
ary Age. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1944. 
$2.00. A stirring analysis of the prob- 
lem of the preacher in an age which is 
of necessity revolutionary in its outlook 
and its demands. 

Redden, J. D. and Ryan, F. A. Freedom 
through Education. Bruce, 1944. $2.50. 

A thorough study of the four freedoms, 

their relation to democracy and the man- 





ner in which education can implement 
them. 


Russell, W. H. Jesus the Divine Teacher. 
Kenedy, 1944. $3.00. An able study of 
Jesus, especially his methods of teaching, 
by a professor of religious education at 
the Catholic University of America. Schol- 
arly yet clear and understandable. 


Samuel, Maurice. Harvest in the Desert. 
Jewish Publication Society; A. A. Knopf, 
1944. $3.00. A very impressive presenta- 
tion of the Jewish National Movement in 
Palestine, its great achievements, agricul- 
tural, economic and cultural, with a plea 
for the continuation of the whole Jewish 
aspiration and enterprise in Palestine. 


Scott, R. B. Y. The Relevance of the Proph- 
ets. Macmillan, 1944. $2.50. A brilliant, 
non-technical interpretation of the impor- 
tance of the Hebrew prophets in helping 
religion to fulfill its responsibility in the 
struggle for justice, freedom and human 
solidarity. 

Sheen, F. J. Love One Another. Kenedy, 
1944. $2.75. A powerful appeal to Chris- 
tians to practice love—the basic principle 
of Christianity. 

Sheen, F. J. Seven Pillars of Peace. Scrib- 
ner, 1944. $1.75. A series of stimulating 
talks on basic realities. The pillars are 
good-will, morality, property, personality, 
the family, freedom and world unity. 


Sweet, W. W. Revivalism in America; its 
origin, growth and decline. Scribner, 
1944. $2.00. Historical description and 
appraisal of revivals in American religious 
life from the Great Awakening to D. L. 
Moody. Includes examination of the by- 
products of revivals in education, mis- 
sions and social reform. Spirited narra- 
tive with pictures of leading figures. 


Temple, William. The Church Looks For- 
ward. Macmillan, 1944. $2.00. Twenty- 
five addresses by the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, delivered during the years 
1942-1944. The themes are those repre- 
senting his chief interests and his great 
contribution to the religious life of our 
time viz. the fundamental affirmations of 

the Christian faith, a vigorously liberal 

social passion and the ecumenical church. 
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Trueblood, D. E. Predicament of Modern 
Man. Harper, 1944. $1.00. Puts into 
brief, yet powerful form, the conviction 
that the instruments of our civilization 
have become a curse because their spir- 
itual basis has been destroyed. 

Van Dusen, H. P. They Found the Church 
There. Scribner, 1945. $1.75. Tells hows 
the armed forces discovered Christian mis- 
sions in the islands of the Pacific and 
how these Christian communities came 
to be there. 

Watkin, E. I. Catholic Art and Culture. 
Sheed, 1944. $4.50. History and inter- 
pretation of Catholic art from its begin- 
ning in the Byzantine through Medieval 
Christendom, the Renaissance, the Age of 
Baroque to the modern world. Analyzes 
trends in religion and literature as well 
as in art. Superbly illustrated with 40 
full page photographs. 

Weatherhead, L. D. A Plain Man Looks at 
the Cross. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1945. 
$1.50. An attempt to explain in simple 


language the significance of the death of 
Christ. 

Wolfe, R. E. Meet Amos and Hosea, the 
Prophets of Israel. Harper, 1945. $2.00. 
Presents in popular form the results of 
the latest research in the two prophets, 
showing how their teachings are of per- 
manent significance with especial perti- 
nence for our time. 

Woods, R. L. ed. Behold the Man. Mac- 
millan, 1944. $3.00. This anthology is 
designed to show what great men and 
women throughout the ages have thought 
of Jesus as man, teacher, God, reformer, 
redeemer, leader, prophet and Messiah. 

Wright, G. E. and Filson, F. V. eds. West- 
minster Historical Atlas of the Bible. 
Westminster Press, 1945. $3.50. A truly 
notable contribution to Biblical scholar- 
ship, accounted by many scholars the fin- 
est book of its kind. The excellent maps 
and accompanying historical discussion 
embody the results of the latest archaeologi- 
cal research. 


Of Professional Interest 


e Patrons are People, How to be a Model 
Librarian (A.L.A., 1945. $.50) is a staff 
manual originally prepared for use in Min- 
neapolis and is based on a large library’s 
analysis of the relations of its staff and pub- 
lic. Twenty-five concise chapters—leavened 
with humor and cartoons—offer many ex- 
cellent suggestions on how to work effec- 
tively with the public. 

e Library Projects for Children and 
Young People (Activity Book Number 2) 
by Lucile Fargo (A.L.A. 1945. $2.50) 
brings to librarians who work with children 
and young people hundreds of new ideas 
for activities in which library books and 
services play a part. Explains how librarians 
make their young people’s departments 
more effective within and outside the li- 
brary, in school and community relation- 
ships. 

e The Library Key 6th ed. rev., by Zaidie 
Brown (H. W. Wilson, 1945. $.70) brings 
all bibliographical information up-to-date. 
The appendix has been enlarged and in- 
dexed and is especially helpful to the adult, 





the teacher and the student as a guide both 
to the standard library tools and to the spe- 
cial aids available in the various fields of 
knowledge. 

e The Librarian and the Teacher of 
Home Economics by Frances Henne and 
Margaret Pritchard (A.L.A. 1945. $.75) is 
a new book in the series “Experimenting 
Together.” Starting with students’ needs 
and interest, a home economics teacher, a 
librarian, and high school students, work- 
ing together, tried out some of the ways for 
developing through real experience a pat- 
tern of living. Appendices include a core 
collection of books for home economics, and 
a suggestive list of sixty books of fiction 
emphasizing individual, family and social 
relationships. 

e Anniversaries and Holidays, rev. ed., by 
Mary E. Hazeltine (A.L.A., 1944. $6.00) is 
a complete revision of Miss Hazeltine’s 
work first issued in 1928. Its more than 300 
pages yield much new material not found 
in the old edition. The book is especially 


useful to those interested in planning pro- 
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grams, celebrations and _ entertainments 
around notable and historic people, events, 
customs, or special days. 

e The university Library (U. of Chicago 
Press, 1945. $5) by Louis R. Wilson and 
Maurice F. Tauber is a new publication on 
the organization, administration and func- 
tions of the University library which will 
be of interest to college and university libra- 
rians of Minnesota. The training, selection, 
remuneration, and status of the chief libra- 
rian and of the staff are dealt with from the 
point of view of modern personnel admin- 
istration and career service, as well as from 
that of the university administration and 
instructional and research staffs. 

Policies and procedures in building up 
book collections and in securing special ma- 
terials are emphasized, as are the teaching 
functions of the library and the means of 
cooperation which universities, learned soci- 
eties, and research libraries employ in ac- 
quiring resources for promoting scholarship 
and research. 

Numerous tables and charts illustrate dif- 
ferent forms of organization of university 
libraries and of various divisions and de- 
partments. Careful budgetary planning and 
the employment of precise bookkeeping and 
accounting procedures are discussed as are 
aspects of administrative organizations 
which help the library perform effectively 








We Do Need 


It used to be said that “what this country needs is a good five-cent cigar.” 
I am, I must admit, not up-to-date on the national cigar situation but, in 
my opinion, what our country needs most is more self-education. Do we 
need more idle listening? No. Do we need more idle looking? No. But 
we do need more observing. We do need more reading? Yes, but not unless 
that reading is accompanied by more reflection, more discussion, and more 
decision. For it is then, that an intellectual democracy is truly functioning — 
Clarence E. Sherman, “The Library and Post-War Education,” from Massa- 
chusetts Library Association Bulletin, June, 1944. 


its functions in carrying out educational 
and research programs. 


e The Council on Books in Wartime has 
recently issued its 16th List of Recom- 
mended books which include the following 
titles: 

The 16th list of “Recommended War 
Books” compiled by the Council on Books 
in Wartime include the following titles: 

Up Front by Sgt. Bill Mauldin 


G. I. Nightingale by Captain Theresa 
Archard 


Keep your head down by Walter Bern- 
stein 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt: A memorial 
ed. by Donald P. Geddes 

History in the writing ed. by Gordon 
Carroll 

The best from Yank 

Solution in Asia by Owen Lattimore 

The basis of Soviet strength by George B. 
Cressey 

Home to India by Santha Rama Rau 

The brick foxhole by Richard Brooks 

Mission beyond darkness by Joseph Bryan 
III 

American guerrilla by Ira Wolfert 

We flew without guns by Capt. J. Gen 
Genovese 

Robinson Crusoe, USN by Blake Clark 

Guerrilla wife by Louise Reid Spencer 























Two New Books for Public Libraries 


BUYING LIST OF BOOKS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


By Marion Horton. 7th edition. New basic list of 1800 live titles, most of them published 
since 1940, that are likely to be continuingly interesting and useful. Many librarians assisted 
the compiler in selection of titles included. Embraces fiction, nonfiction, children’s books, 
and classified list of pamphlet material sources. Brief descriptive note, buying information, 
simple classification number, L. C. card number; author, title, and subject index. For the 
established as well as new small library or branch; for readers’ adviser, and the general 
reader. Valuable tool for those unable to examine books before buying and who cannot afford 
expensive bibliographic aids. 150p. $2.25; 10 or more copies, $2 each. 


POINTERS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING PLANNERS 


By Russell J. Schunk. Sifts from the hundreds of questions asked by visitors to the new 
Toledo Public Library, and from scattered printed materials, many valuable pointers to be 
considered in planning and building. Discusses remodeling and new buildings. Ernest J. 
Reece, Columbia University, and member of the Library Architecture and Building Planning 
Committee (A.L.A.) says, "Invaluable . . . to pass on to persons who come newly up against 
building problems and who need simple concrete advice .. to make wise moves and avoid 


mistakes.” Answers many of the building questions coming to A.L.A. Headquarters library. 


About 100p. Scheduled for October 1. $1.50. 








Other Library Building Aids 


SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS THE COLLEGE LIBRARY BUILDING 

By John A. Lowe. Pictures and floor plans of 24 By James T. Gerould. Planning and equipment, 
buildings scattered throughout the country, some based on discussions with officers of over 50 rep- 
of them branches, with a discussion of the best resentative American colleges. Answers questions 
features of each. Outlines each step in planning on size, factors influencing plan fundamentals, 
a building. Practical. 48p. $1.50. dimensioning, floors, floor coverings, etc. 116p. 





$2. 
COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY BUILDINGS FLOORS AND FLOOR COVERINGS 
By Edna R. Hanley. Pictures, floor, section plans By Cornelia D. Plaister. Describes twelve types 
of 42 buildings costing from $60,000 to over of flooring materials, giving advantages and dis- 
$600,000. Planning essentials, comparative costs, advantages of each. Also gives information and 
size, and other data. Bibliog. 152p. $4.50. advice on laying and maintenance. 76p. 75 cents. 
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